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GRACE OF EXPRESSION. 


BY L. H. WOODRUFF, 


THERE is a strong tendency to grimace in the natural lan- 


guage of the deaf and dumb; arising probably, at first, from 
the difficulty which the mute experiences in making himself 
fully understood, leading him to call in the aid of distorted 
features and uncouth expression to help out his meaning. Thus 
he overacts, and, as teachers learn the language of signs in a 
considerable degree from the mutes themselves, they imbibe, 
almost unconsciously, their peculiar expression and manner, 
and thus permanency is given to much that is both unneces- 
sary and ungraceful. 

We have often thought that a large looking-glass would be a 
useful article in our school-rooms, where teacher and pupils 
might occasionally catch a glimpse of their ludicrous looks and 
attitudes, and thus see what a display of themselves they are 
making. 

Of course there may be an opposite extreme of stiffness, 
and a dull want of expression, which ought equally to be 
guarded against, but the strong tendency is to the extreme of 
which we have spoken. The success of an instructor of the 
deaf and dumb, we are aware, depends in no small degree 
upon the clearness and definiteness with which he is able to 
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communicate with his pupils through the medium of signs, 
thus leading them to precision in their own ideas ; but this he 
surely can do, without violating good taste or descending be- 
low his proper level. 

This evil has its origin, as we have said, in the want of re- 
finement which, of course, is natural to uncultivated mutes. It 
is communicated from one to another, and is even imbibed by 
instructors, in their zeal to bring themselves, as closely as pos- 
sible, into contact with the minds of their unfortunate pupils ; 
just as many parents adopt the crude and imperfect speech of 
their children and thus confirm them therein. 

It is obvious, then, that the proper corrective is found in the 
care of teachers to avoid this effect upon themselves, and, by pre- 
senting constantly to their pupils the model of appropriate ex- 
pression and graceful action, lead them to catch the same. On 
the contrary, if no care is taken in these respects, the pupil 
will be confirmed in whatever of disagreeable and uncouth ex- 
pression he has himself, or, if originally free from it, will be 
sure to imbibe it from his associates and his instructor. 

It will be our object to suggest a few considerations, which 
may lead to the cultivation of what is graceful and pleasing, 
rather than uncomely and disagreeable, in the expression of 
the countenance and the general aspect and manner of the 
deaf and dumb. 

In the first place, it will make them more agreeable compan- 
ions to each other. They are susceptible to the impression of 
that which is pleasing or disagreeable in the looks and manners 
of their associates, and whatever can be done to remove that 
which is unpleasant to each other will, it is obvious, strengthen 
the bonds of mutual regard. Isolated as they will be, to some 
extent, from others, it is desirable that they should be drawn as 
closely as possible to each other. This attachment may begin, 
and should be cemented in every way, while they are associat- 
ed together for the purpose of instruction; and, besides its 
cheerful and beneficial effects during this period, it may, through 
agreeable recollections, exert its benign influence on their sub- 
sequent character, and augment their happiness in after life. 

It will also make them more beloved by their friends and ac- 
quaintances, especially those of their own age; and, at length, 
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more acceptable as members of society. The uneducated 
mute is, in a great degree, cut off from sympathy and intercourse 
with those around him, and is looked upon, by many, as well- 
nigh a soulless being, having nothing in common with humanity 
but his physical organization, and even that imperfect. It 
should be the design, therefore, of his education, not only to 
develop his faculties, and unfold to him the treasures of knowl- 
edge, but, by these and every means, to restore him to society, 
and bring him as much as possible within the warm circle of 
human sympathies and interest. He should not only be able 
to communicate with others, but also to make an agreeable im- 
pression upon them. 

It is a gratifying fact, that intelligent mutes generally awaken 
much interest in those who visit our institutions. Still it is 
true that the pleasure and interest which they inspire is to some 
minds diminished, if a positive feeling of disgust be not excited, 
by the peculiar grimace which prevails to such an extent among 
them. Notwithstanding the gratification which is experienced 
in witnessing the processes of their instruction, and the ad- 
miration felt in beholding the triumph of art over their pecu- 
liar infirmity, we sometimes hear it said, ‘‘ What disagreeable 
faces they make !”—thus betraying an unfavorable impression 
left upon the mind. The same impression will be made, in a 
greater or less degree, upon those with whom they meet in 
after life. Care should be taken, therefore, on the part of their 
teachers, to correct this tendency to distort the features and 
assume disagreeable expressions of countenance. 

The parents and near relatives of these youth naturally and 
strongly desire that whatever is peculiar, and especially what- 
ever is repulsive in their appearance, should as far as possible 
be removed. No parent is willing that his child should be, in 
any degree, an object of aversion or disgust. Hence, in the 
case of hearing or speaking children, great pains are taken to 
cultivate the manners, and impart correctness, propriety and 
even elegance of speech. But not more certainly do the un- 
comely manners and language of a speaking child betoken ill- 
breeding, than the uncouth looks and actions of the mute evince 
that he has been the subject of similar neglect. 

It is very generally true of the deaf and dumb, if not of 
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their instructors, that they greatly offend against good taste in 
these respects ; and it may be said that point and vividness in 
making signs demand it; but why is it necessary to outrage 
good taste in order to give effect to signs, more than to add 
strength to speech ? 

We are anxious that mutes, as a class, should not be distin- 
guished by any unpleasant peculiarity of expression or manner ; 
and we have often noticed with pleasure that the more intelli- 
gent and cultivated among them, after they have left our insti- 
tutions and begun to mingle in society, exhibit in their appear- 
ance and manners very little indication of their peculiar in- 
firmity except that which necessarily results from their ina- 
bility to hear and speak. There are indeed among them some 
examples of a high degree of polished manners and graceful 
expression. And, if proper care is taken, there is no good rea- 
son why it should be otherwise; for it is conceded that there is 
an inherent beauty in the language of signs, which cannot but 
be favorable to the development of pleasing expression. 

We desire to see our institutions for the deaf and dumb 
not only present, as they do, such a collection of happy faces, 
enlivened with gayety and smiles; but we would banish from 
the midst of them all that detracts from the pleasing impres- 
sion which is, in general, made upon visitors; and would send 
forth our pupils into the world, possessed of pleasing manners, 
and as free as possible from disagreeable peculiarities. 

This cultivation of manners is still more important in regard 
to its influence on the minds of deaf-mutes themselves. ‘The 
direct tendency is, so far as it goes, to produce that refinement 
of the feelings and sentiments which is so important to the 
character, and in which every uncultivated mind is apt to be 
deficient. If children are instructed to avoid what is disagree- 
able and offensive in outward expression, it will be perhaps 
the readiest method to give them a nice sense of what is due 
to the feelings of others. The effort to please, if it flow from 
benevolence, develops and strengthens that principle. 

So with regard to the cultivation of good taste. Among the 
first simple lessons herein are those which begin with decorum, 
and all the attention which the mute can be induced to bestow 
in refining outward expression will form his taste to the per- 
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ception of whatever is becoming in deportment and lovely in 
character. 

But with no sentiment is comeliness of manner more inti- 
mately allied than with the sentiment of self-respect. 

Let the mute by conscious endeavor free himself from offen- 
sive peculiarities of countenance and manner, and he cannot 
but respect himself the more, as he sees that he has awakened 
more regard in those around him. And it will be natural and 
easy for him to go still further, and, by correcting what is un- 
lovely and disagreeable in his disposition and conduct, and cul- 
tivating all the elements of a good character, to win a more 
lasting esteem, and inspire himself with a higher conscious- 
ness of his own worth. Thus, from such simple beginnings, 
may grow at length the most essential virtues. 

On the contrary, let him feel that he is awkward and un- 
couth, that his appearance excites the ridicule or awakens the 
disgust of his companions, and nothing will tend so much 
to depress him in his own estimation, and discourage his 
efforts at improvement in every respect. He should there- 
fore be taught, by a pleasing example and by kind sugges- 
tions, to correct these defects, which, if they cannot in all 
cases be removed, may by suitable painstaking be much 
amended. 

And here it occurs to us to remark in general, that what is 
repulsive in the manners and countenances of others is often 
not so much the result of natural defects, or even the want of 
cultivation, as of some defect of character or perversity of dis- 
position. And, on the other hand, it is remarkable to how late 
a period in life the comeliness of the human countenance is 
often preserved, through the possession of unvarying sweet- 
ness and serenity of temper; whereas the action of malign 
emotions distorts the features and imparts a disagreeable ex- 
pression to the face. 

There is an aspect of this subject, which has a more imme- 
diate reference to the moral influence exerted on the minds of 
the deaf and dumb by their instructors. It should be remem- 
bered that, as the sense of hearing is denied them, the eye is 
the principal channel of all their impressions, and it is to be 
expected that their characters will be chiefly molded through 
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this medium. It is of great importance, then, that care should 
be taken to make right impressions. Their affection and con- 
fidence and even their admiration should be won by their 
teacher. All that is offensive to good taste should be avoided, 
and especially every exhibition of impatience or ill-regulated 
feeling, as being undignified and on that account fitted to lessen 
their respect for him. It is not too much to say that the moral 
education of a child depends more upon the example and man- 
ner of his teacher than upon his precepts. The mind is much 
more open to impression than to direct instruction, and the 
mold of character which is thus given is more lasting than any 
other. It is in fact almost essential to the securing of any good 
result from preceptive teaching, that the heart be first reached 
through a winning manner, or such, at least, as produces the 
conviction of benevolent intention. If therefore the teacher 
of mute children wishes favorably to impress their minds on 
any subject, and to awaken in them worthy sentiments and 
emotions, let him avoid everything disagreeable in his looks 
and gestures; for whatever is harsh and forbidding, or even un- 
dignified and ungraceful, will least of all find its way to their 
hearts. In the inculcation of moral principles, or the commu- 
nication of religious truths, effort should be made to preserve 
an air and manner befitting the dignity and seriousness of the 
subject, and at the same time removed from any affectation of 
solemnity. Especially in the offering up of prayer, through 
the medium of signs, should there be perfect simplicity and 
chasteness of manner ; that the attention of those who unite in 
this form of devotion may meet. with nothing to divert the 
thoughts from the sacred purpose’ of worship, or lessen the rey- 
’ erential awe which should possess the mind. 


THE DEAF MUSICIAN. 


Ir was the 20th of March, 182%. In the poorly furnished 
apartment of a small house in Baden in Austria, an old man 
was making preparations for a journey. He hastily folded 
within a knapsack a few changes of linen. The weather was 
cold, the windows were covered with hoarfrosts, and yet only a 
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few dying embers burned upon the hearth. Either the old 
man’s mind was too deeply engrossed to think of feeding the 
flame, or perhaps his scanty resources needed careful husband- 
ing to meet the expenses of his approaching journey. 

In truth, the aspect of the room bespoke a state of want 
rather than of affluence. <A bed with curtains of faded green 
serge, a few antique arm-chairs of varnished wood, covered 
with well-worn tapestry, a walnut table, and a harpsichord, 
composed its entire furniture. The harpsichord was strewed 
with music, partly in manuscript ; and a flying sheet covered 
with nearly illegible notes, and disfigured by numerous erasures, 
showed what had been the old man’s recent employment. The 
occupier of this desolate abode was between fifty and sixty 
years of age. His lofty forehead, encircled by locks of silver 
gray, beamed with intelligence, although he appeared bowed 
down beneath the weight of some great affliction. A dark fire 
kindled in his hazel eyes, and his cheeks, glowing with one 
bright feverish spot of hectic color, contrasted strangely with 
the deadly paleness which overspread the rest of his counte- 
nance. When the knapsack was made up, the old man ap- 
proached the table, on which lay an open letter, stamped with 
the Vienna post-mark. He took it up, and stood awhile with 
his eyes fixed on its contents, though it only contained these 
few words : 

**My dear Uncle: Pardon me the grief which I am occasion- 
ing you; but, implicated in an unhappy transaction, I have just 
received an order to quit Vienna, whence I am commanded 
for the future to absent myself. I beseech you to come to my 
aid: you alone can save me. Adieu.  JoHN.” 

This letter came from a nephew whom he had brought up, 
and whose disorderly conduct had rendered necessary the rig- 
orous mandate which now banished him from the capital. 

When the old man had perused it once more, he appeared 
confirmed in his resolution, and with his knapsack in one hand 
and his walking-stick in the other, he prepared to set out. But, 
on reaching the threshold, he turned back, and casting a look 
of deep regret on this modest asylum, where he had long and 
happily dwelt, he sighed ; then, as if attracted by a magic 
charm, he returned to his harpsichord, and, quickly laying down 
what he held in his hands, he ran his fingers over the discol- 
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ored notes of the instrument. His gloomy and dejected coun- 
tenance was gradually lightened up with an expression of in- 
tense happiness, and a sublime strain ascended towards Hea- 
ven ; a fitting hymn of praise to the Almighty. 

As he plunged into these regions of harmony, it seemed as 
if his spirit had bid adieu to earth, and soared to the realms 
above in search of consolation. But soon all was again silent ; 
the old man wept ; he heaved a deep sigh and exclaimed: ‘‘ And 
to think that I can hear nothing !” Alas! he was deaf. 

The poor pilgrim again took up his staff, and set forth on his 
journey. At the turning of the street, he once more looked 
round on the humble dwelling where he had passed the last ten 
years of his life, shut out by his infirmity from the sounds of 
the external world. Music for him only existed within the soul. 
He walked on into the country; for, by way of husbanding 
his small store, he was going on foot from Baden to Vienna. 
The evening closed in; the old man stopped before a peasant’s 
cottage. He had presumed too much on his strength, having 
expected before night closed in to reach Vienna, from which 
the village of Baden is only ten leagues distant. He had 
walked vigorously, but night approached, and he felt his 
strength failing him. He knocked at the door; a young girl 
opened it, asked him what he wanted. The old man, who 
guessed her question from the movement of her lips, replied, 
‘* Hospitality, my good girl.” ‘‘Come in then: there is always a 
welcome at my father’s hearth for the benighted traveler.” 
Thus cordially invited, he entered a large room where the fru- 
galt evening repast was smoking upon a homely table. A cover 
was quickly laid for him near the father of the family, and he 
sat down to table with the friendly household group. After 
supper, he seated himself in an old leathern arm-chair by the 
chimney corner ; a cheerful fire blazed upon the hearth. The 
mother and daughter cleared the table, whilst the father opened 
an old harpsichord, and the three sons took down their instru- 
ments which hung against the wall. They consisted of an alto, 
a violincello, and a hautboy. 

The performers attuned their instruments, the mother and 
daughter seated themselves with their work near the fire, 
where a single lamp afforded the needful light. The father 
gave the signal, and the four musicians began a piece with 
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that ensemble, with that knowledge of measure, which the Ger- 
mans possess beyond all other nations. By degrees their eyes 
kindled ; they abandoned themselves to the ardor of the senti- 
ment with which they were transported. The two women lis- 
tened whilst they almost held in their breath. Their work fell 
from their hands. The'music ceased ; they exchanged looks 
of delight ; the young girl kissed her father’s gray hairs with 
emotion; they forgot the presence of their guest. He had 
followed all their movements with a longing eye, for his deaf- 
ness prevented his hearing a single note of the music which 
had so deeply affected them. 

**Oh, how happy you are,” he said with a faltering voice, “ to 
be able to enjoy this delicious pleasure! Alas! it is long since 
I have been able to hear either the human voice, or music, 
which is the voice of God. When I go out to meditate in the 
forests, I feel indeed the wind which blows around me, but I 
hear not its mighty voice, while it shakes the trees, or mur- 
murs among the leaves, mingling with the general harmony of 
nature. When I return from my walk at the close of a fine 
summer’s day, I can indeed see the young shepherdess as she 
leads her flock to be watered at the fountain, but I cannot hear 
either her joyous song or the tingling sound of the sheep-bells. 
I can see the lark fly swiftly to the valley where her nest lies 
hidden, but I hear not her melodious voice mingling with the 
whispers of the breeze. Oh, music! harmony! it is my life ; 
but, alas ! its vocal expression is lost to me forever. Let me, 
I pray you, read the pages which have so deeply stirred you.” 
He rose, took the sheet in his hand, a sudden paleness over- 
spread his features, he sunk upon his seat overwhelmed with 
emotion. 

He had just read upon the cover, ‘‘ Allegretto from the Pas- 
toral Symphony of Beethoven.” All gathered around him, and 
inquired the cause of his agitation. When he was able at 
length to command his voice, he arose from his seat and said, 
“Tam Beethoven.” At the sound of his name the father lifted 
his woolen cap from his head, and the sons bowed with the 
deepest reverence. Beethoven pressed their hands in his, and 
wept for joy. The good peasants kissed these venerated hands ; 
for this man, they felt, was the genius who had lightened for 
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them the daily burthen of life—the genius so honored in Vi- 
enna that, when he took his daily walk, the passers-by ex- 
claimed, ‘‘There is Beethoven !” and silently made way for him, 
lest they should interrupt his meditations. The peasants looked 
with unwearied delight on that noble brow where grief had in- 
deed stamped its fatal mark, but which still was encircled with 
the halo of genius. 

Beethoven then seated himself at the harpsichord, and, desir- 
ing the young people to take up their instruments, he played 
for them his own symphony. It was a moment of unspeaka- 
ble happiness. 

When they had finished, Beethoven improvised sublime mel- 
odies ; his spirit, breaking through the bonds which enchained 
him to earth, seemed to rise triumphantly towards heaven. 

The poor harpsichord under his hand gave forth unwonted 
sounds—sometimes majestic as the voice of thunder, some- 
times mysterious as the sighs of the dying. 

Alas! it was the song of the swan. A part of the night 
thus glided on. The bed usually occupied by the father of the 
family was prepared for Beethoven, and he was constrained to 
accept it. 

During the night he became feverish, and to cool his burning 
brow he arose and went out into the open air, too slightly clad. 
The air was bitterly cold; the wind groaned in the branches 
of the trees, and penetrating rain drifted over the country. 
When the old man returned he was benumbed. The dropsy 
from which he had long suffered mounted to his chest, and too 
soon it become apparent that all remedies were useless. He 
was with difficulty transported to Vienna, where he was visited 
by a physician, who pronounced his case a hopeless one. 
Hummel, his dearest and truest friend, heard of his danger, 
and flew to attend him in his last moments ; but he was almost 
insensible. The words he sought to utter expired on his pallid 
lips. Still he recognized his early friend, and thanked him 
with a mournful smile. Hummel pressed the icy-cold hand 
within his own with deep emotion. 

When the dying man felt the pressure, his glazed eye kindled 
with a momentary consciousness. 

He sunk back upon the _ With a gentle sigh the 
spirit had fled. 


JEAN MASSIEU. 


BY LAURENT CLERC. 


{Concluded from page 89.] 


[At the end of the second volume of ‘ The Theory of Signs” 
by the Abbé Sicard, we find a notice of the childhood of Massien 
by Madame Victoria Clo, a French protestant lady of great in- 
telligence and much sensibility, who, in early youth, was 
married to Mr. Clo, a rich Italian catholic gentleman, resident 
at Paris. Although they were the children of parents of a 
different creed, yet they lived very happily together, and, as 
far as I know, never tried to persuade one another to change 
their religion. Had they, however, ever made the attempt, it 
is not probable that they would have succeeded, as they each 
held fast to the faith of their parents through life. They had 
their dwelling in the neighborhood of the Jnstitution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. Of course, they had frequent opportunity 
to come and see the Abbé Sicard and his pupils ; but, though 
they had free access to the school-rooms, they had not much 
chance of becoming familiar with the method of teaching. 
Madame Clo, especially, persisted in believing that everything 
was material in the Abbé Sicard’s mode of instruction, and 
that, consequently, there was no means of making the deaf 
and dumb acquainted with the rules of grammar, much less 
with the laws of syntax, without which it would be absolutely 
impossible for those unfortunate beings to express their own 
thoughts, or to comprehend those of others. She wished, 
therefore, to ascertain how the teacher could supply this de- 
ficiency ; how he surmounted the obstacles which were inces- 
santly opposing the triumph of art over nature; how he suc- 
ceeded in making his pupils comprehend abstract and strictly 
intellectual ideas. She was permitted to converse with Mas- 
sieu, and, by interrogating him on the value of words, to dis- 
cover whether he had an exact notion of their value; whether 
he perceived their synonyms, if there were any; or whether 
he found no synonym, when there was none. It was not long 
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obtained ; and she not only admired the Abbé Sicard, but also 
determined to make ample amends for her incredulity, by pub- 
lishing the particulars of the childhood of his pupil Massieu, 
and the process of his education, together with his answers to 
her questions and to those of others. I remember many of 
these answers, as I was present at the exhibitions where they 
were made.. There are a great many others which I do not 
find in Madame Clo’s notices, and which, however, are also: 
worth mentioning ; among others, this : 

Dieu raisonne-t-il ?” 

Non,” répondit Massieu. 

‘*Comment, Dieu ne raisonne pas ?” dit tout le monde. 

‘**Non,” répéte Massien, ‘‘ et voici pourquoi. 

‘*On raisonne pour trouver la vérité ou pour la communiquer ; 
or, Dieu ne raisonne pas pour trouver la vérité, puisqu’il est la 
vérité méme; il ne raisonne pas pour la communiquer, il l’in- 
spire.” 

Does God reason ?”’ 

‘*No,” answered Massieu. 

‘How ? God does not reason ?” every body asked. 

**No,” repeated Massieu, ‘and I will tell you why. 

‘We reason in order to discover the truth, or to communicate 
it ; now, God does not reason to find the truth, as he is the truth 
itself ; he does not reason to communicate it, he inspires it.” 

In effect, God, who is only a Spirit, the eternal source of all 
spirits, independent of space, of motion and of time, conceives 
without effort, and does not need reasoning in order to think. 

To conclude, the notice of Madame Clo of the childhood of 
Massieu is so curious, that I dare say it will be interesting to 
many of the readers of the Annals. It was translated from 
the French in 1820, and published in the ‘‘ Elementary Exer- 
cises for the Pupils of the New York Institution ;” but the 
work is so little known, or at least has been read by so few, 
that we have thought it worthy of a place in our pages. | 


MADAME CLO’S SKETCH. 


WHat sensible person is not penetrated with the necessity 
of rendering homage to the paternal inspiration of that pious 
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philanthropist, who has restored to themselves the innocent 
victims of an error of nature! The beneficence of the Abbé 
de l’Epée should command a sacred acknowledgement from 
public opinion, as well as from maternal ‘tenderness. The 
modest attempts of this ecclesiastic were so many triumphs 
over the painful efforts of his predecessors. His reason dis- 
carded their systems, and his heart created a language for the 
use of the deaf and dumb. 

From that moment the mother believed she had obtained 
every thing ; and, pressing to her bosom the infant from whom 
as yet she only heard mournful sighs, she saw in the Abbé a mes- 
senger from heaven, who would console him in his misfortunes. 
The public came in crowds to the school of the celebrated 
instructor. He was applauded with transport ; he was listened 
to with respectful silence; and he received the homage of all 
hearts, all ages and all sexes. But the philosophic world con- 
ceived another ambition for the happiness of the deaf and 
dumb. While they blessed the endeavors of that venerable man, 
whose only aim was to initiate these unfortunate children into 
a knowledge of the secrets of heaven, they thought it useful 
to unite to this celestial science that which would reveal to 
them the secrets of the social relations ; but time reserved this 
double prodigy for the successor of the first friend of the deaf 
and dumb. We do not mean to make a comparison between 
these two persons, whose zeal and talents have acquired for 
them an equal glory, and who will be placed in the same rank 
by the friends of humanity. Can we in fact say to which be- 
longs the palm, when we cannot applaud the one without cher- 
ishing the memory of the other ? 

Courageous and patient, like a good father, the Abbé de 
’Epée goes to seek the deaf-mutes in the midst of that dark- 
ness in which we find them plunged. There, surrounded by 
obstacles, having uncertain chances before him, he extends to 
them the hand of succor. He is to them the first ray of light 
which is perceived by them upon the horizon of life. What 
son could expect from a father a greater mark of love? It 
is here that renown comes in its turn to seek the instruc- 
tor, and to render homage to his heroic philanthropy ; that 
every eye is turned towards him ;, that every sensible heart sur- 
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rounds him ; and that, whilst we receive with gratitude what 
he has so admirably done, we regret the wonders that his 
zeal might have produced. 

The virtuous instructor had not only to combat nature, but 
likewise his own modest and religious fears ; and, whilst his first 
success presaged to him greater triumphs, his piety made him 
dread them. He might, indeed, without pride have undertaken 
what he dared not even desire. In vain a new victory called him ; 
his scruples overcame the suggestions of self-love, and limit- 
ed his glorious work. 

The courageous and sensible man whom Providence and the 
opinion of the public have named his successor, in daring to 
leap over the limits that a too scrupulous diffidence had too 
much respected, arrives at the method of enlightening the rea- 
son of the deaf-mutes. It is in the soul of his pupils that the 
Abbé Sicard fixes a paternal regard. It is thence that he de- 
rives the first elements of his method. It is not what he 
knows that he is in a hurry to teach them; he makes them 
his masters in order afterwards to become theirs. Could he be 
mistaken and alarmed about the impressions which he received, 
if it was from them he borrowed the first rays of light with 
which he enlightened them? He identifies himself with their 
imperfections, and his observing mind never loses sight of 
them. He is seen constantly to foilow them step by step, in 
proportion as they advance toward the state of civilization 
to which his wisdom gradually conducts them. He already 
knows their mental power, and the progress of which their 
intelligence is susceptible, when he is enabled, without danger, 
to teach them what renders life dear, what embellishes, honors or 
degrades it ; and thus he restores them to society. From this mo- 
ment deaf-mutes will no longer be strangers among men,” since 


*A deaf-mute, born in Germany, and instructed after the method of the Abbé 
de l’Epée in the Institution founded at Vienna by Joseph II, afterwards entered 
that of Prague. Having learnt the art of engraving, he left that city to come to 
Paris, where he arrivedin December. Here, without acquaintances, with a very 
imperfect knowledge of his national language, and totally ignorant of the French, 
he stood in want of an individual with whom he could communicate. He could 
find one only amongst his brethren in misfortune ; he went to the Institution at 
Paris, and addressed himself to Clerc, a pupil of Sicard, and deaf and dumb 
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their benefactor has made them acquainted with the title which 
they have to the love of their fellow-beings. Touching truth ! 
which it is as sweet to reveal as to believe, and which egotism 
will not be able to abuse, as soon as the teacher makes his 
pupils feel all the dignity of man. ‘Then, struck with this great 
and sublime thought, they conceive the whole extent of the 
duties which the society in which they have just taken 
their places requires. From this time, they know what probity, 
generosity and industry they owe to it. Until that moment life 
was to them but a silent voyage, during which they only ex- 
perienced that internal, secret and continual movement that no 
visible force can arrest, and whose whole mystery is in the 
power of an immortal soul. Until then they dragged out an idle 
existence without object or aim. The same ignorance, the 
same immobility, described the circle of their long and useless 
days; a vague, unquiet and melancholy curiosity showed itself 
in their looks, whose gloom and dullness saddened the mother 
or the friend upon whom they were directed. But now behold 
them in contact with all the interests of life; every thing be- 


from birth. He was an assistant teacher, like Massieu, in one of the classes of 
this school ; a young man who united toa strong mind a fluency and grace in his 
style. An acquaintance was soon made. The stranger had now found a friend 
who could comprehend and pity him. His natural language not sufficing to ob- 
tain for him succor from other men, he wanted an interpreter who could trans- 
late his thoughts into the idioms of society. Young Clerc, who understood and 
wrote the French language well, proposed to this unfortunate young man to as- 
sist him as interpreter to the ambassador from the court of Vienna, to whom he 
wished to address himself. This arrangement made, the pupil of Sicard in- 
formed his master of the step he was about to take, in a note which we will 
here transcribe from the original : 

‘‘This young deaf-mute, without money and without friends, involved in debt 
occasioned by want of work, and threatened by his creditors, is going to have 
recourse to the bounty and generosity of his serene highness, the ambassador 
of Austria. He desires me to accompany him, not only as a guide, but to aid 
him in expressing his ideas. I am very happy to be able to assist him, as this 
is my holiday.” 

The ambassador was absent; the deplorable situation of the deaf-mute de- 
manded prompt assistance. Young Clerc, full of zeal and humanity, directs 
his steps to other places; he calls upon several engravers; by writing he 
makes known the object of his visit, and the talents of his unfortunate com- 
panion. He at last succeeds in getting him a place with an engraver, where, 
by means of his daily work, he is enabled to provide for all his wants. 
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comes animated around them, useful in their imaginations, and 
active in their hearts ; in fine, every thing puts on, in their eyes, 
that social physiognomy which awakens so many sensations, pro- 
duces so many ideas, binds individuals, and unites souls. They 
no longer ask questions in vain, and their answers correspond 
with their judgment, and the light they have received. Surely 
we cannot doubt the happy results of an education inspired by 
their misfortune, when we observe how they consecrate its benefits 
by talents and labors from which society and their families reap 
so many advantages. * 

A language purely mechanical and made for the memory 
would never have produced such a miraculous regeneration ; one 
was required which would speak to the human understanding. 
It will then be easily understood that it is owing to this new cre- 
ation of the Theory of Signs that the master is able to com- 
plete his work, and that the deaf and dumb pupil is no longer 
a useless being upon the earth! . 

In order to appreciate the labors of these two benefactors of the 
deaf and dumb, we must compare the deplorable condition of 
their pupils before instruction with their state of existence after 
they have acquired an education. It is only by examining them 
in these two states that we are enabled to believe in the success 
of their instruction and to applaud it with enthusiasm. 

It will be easy for our readers to be convinced of this by 
some characteristic traits of the childhood of Massieu, which 
we owe to a man of letters, and which we introduce here ; to 
which we may be permitted to add what we have ourselves 
collected concerning this deaf-mute. They will then be able 
to understand what a loss it would have been for society, 
as well as for humanity, if this interesting being—who from 
his cradle felt the necessity of extending his moral existence, 
who demanded in vain from the authors of his days the God 
whom he ought to adore, the worship he ought to render, 
and, in fine, the lights of which nature had deprived him— 
if, I say, he had been condemned by fate not to meet upon 
the earth him who could grant his prayers. 


* Many deaf-mutes are employed in public offices, and in the printing office 
of the Institution, who share the fruit of their daily labors with their aged 
parents, 
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**T had many communications with Massieu,” our author tells 
us in his charming work, La Corbeille de Fleurs. ‘‘I was 
not able to avail myself of speech with him, as he would not 
have understood me, and I could not avail myself of his 
gestures, as I should not have comprehended them. It was 
with the pen that I put my questions and he made his replies. 

** Question. ‘ Did you love your father and mother ?’ 

“* Response. ‘ Yes, very much.’ 

**Q. ‘How could you make them understand you ?’ 

“R. By signs.’ 

**T concluded from these first answers that the sentiment of 
filial love was no stranger to Massieu. Shortly after this con- 
versation with him, I had a proof that this sentiment was one 
of those which predominated in his heart. His intelligence 
had entitled him to a place as teacher in the Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes. The Convention by a decree had given him such 
an appointment. 

**As soon as the Abbé Sicard had read this flattering decree 
to his pupil, the latter, transported with joy, expressed this 
thought by his gestures; ‘Zam at length assured of the means 
of procuring bread for my aged mother.’ 

‘«The Abbé Sicard wrote to me some time after, as follows : 

‘<The acts of filial love never cost the least effort to his 
sensible and grateful heart. To give to one’s parents is to 
repay them, said he to me one day. ‘This young man is 
only occupied with the wants of his mother. All that he re- 
ceives as a tutor in the Institution and in the way of presents, 
he would immediately give to her if I did not remind him 
that he has wants of his own, and that he ought to reserve 
something to satisfy them. The first movement of his heart, 
when he receives either his salary or a gift from persons who 
have been enchanted by the justness and precision of his 
answers, is to say to me by signs, This is for my poor mother.’ 

“‘T longed to have more extended details of the childhood of 
Massieu. I asked him in writing one day to give me the his- 
tory of his early years; he brought me very soon afterwards 
the following morceau, which was entirely prepared by himself. 

‘**T was born at Semens, canton of St. Macaire, department 
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My father died in the month of January, 1791; my mother 
‘is still alive. 

‘*¢In my country we were six deaf-mutes in one paternal 
family, three boys and three girls. 

‘**T remained at home till the age of thirteen years and nine 
months, up to which time I had never received any instruction ; 
Iwas in darkness as respects learning. 

‘©<«T expressed my ideas by manual signs, or gesture. The 
signs which served me then to express my ideas to my parents, 
my brothers and sisters, were very different from those of in- 
structed deaf-mutes. Strangers never comprehended us when 
we expressed our ideas by signs to them, but the neighbors did. 

***T saw cattle, horses, asses, hogs, dogs, cats, vegetables, 
houses, fields and vineyards, and, when I had seen all these ob- 
jects, I remembered them well. 

‘¢ ‘Before my instruction, when I was a child, I neither knew 
how to read nor write. I had a desire to read and write. I 
often saw boys and girls going to school; I desired to follow 
them, and I was very jealous of them. 

‘¢<« With tears in my eyes, I asked permission of my father 
to go to school; I took a book and opened it here and there, 
to show my ignorance; I put it under my arm as if to go; 
but my father refused the permission which I asked, saying 
to me, by signs, that I should never be able to learn anything, 
because I was a deaf-mute. 

**¢Then I cried very loud. I again took the book to read 
it, but I knew neither letter, word, phrase, nor sentence. 
Full of grief I put my fingers in my ears, and impatiently 
asked my father to have them cured for me. 

‘¢ «He answered me that there was no remedy. Then I became 
disconsolate ; I left my father’s house and went to school with- 
out telling my parents: I presented myself to the master, and 
asked him, by signs, to teach me to write and to read. 
He refused me roughly, and drove me from the school. That 
made me weep much, but it did not discourage me. I often 
thought about writing and reading; I was then twelve years 
old; I attempted all alone to form with a pen the signs of 
writing. 

***In my childhood my father required me to offer up 
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_prayers by signs, evening and morning. I placed myself ~upon 
my knees; I joined my hands and moved my lips, in wrmerean 
of those who speak when they pray to God. 

“<* Now I know there is a God who is the maker of a 
and of earth. In my infancy I adored the heavens, not- Gon; 
I did not see God, I saw the heavens. 

‘<*T neither knew that I had been made, nor whether I had 
made myself. I grew large; but if I had never known my in- 
_structor, Sicard, my mind would never have grown as my body, 
for my mind was very poor; in growing up I should have a 
lieved that the heavens were God. 

**<«Then the children of my own age would not play with 
me ; they despised me ; I was like a dog. 

‘«*«T amused myself all alone, playing with a mallet or a top, 0 or 
running upon stilts. 

*«*T was acquainted with numbers before my instruction ; my 
fingers had taught me them. I did not know the figures ; ; 
I counted upon my fingers; and when the number exceeded 
ten, I made notches upon a stick. 

***In my childhood, my parents sometimes made me guard 
the sheep; and often those who met me, touched with my sit- 
uation, gave me some money. 

***Qne day a gentleman, (M. de Puymorin,) who was passing 
by, took pity on me, and made me go to his house, and gave me 
something to eat and drink. 

‘«* Having then set out for Bordeaux, he spoke of me to M. 
Sicard, who consented to take charge of my education. 

““«The gentleman wrote to my father, who showed me the 
letter ; but I could not read it. 

*“*My parents and my neighbors told me what it contained. 
They informed me that I was going to Bordeaux. They 
thought that I was going to learn to be a cooper. My father 
informed me that it was to learn to read and write. 

***T set out with him for Bordeaux. When we had ar- 
rived, we made a visit to the Abbé Sicard, whom I found 
very thin. 

“«¢T began by forming the letters with the fingers; after 
several days I knew how to write some words. 

‘**Tn the space of three months,-I knew how to write many 
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words; in six months I could write some phrases; in a year [ 
wrote pretty well. 

‘¢Tn a year and some months I wrote better, and could an- 
swer some questions put to me. 

“‘<T had been three years and six months with the Abbé 
Sicard, when I went with him to Paris. 

‘**In the space of four years I became as a hearing and speak- 
ing person. 

“¢<T should have made still greater progress, if a deaf-mute 
had not inspired me with a great fear, which made me very 
unhappy. 

‘¢¢ A deaf-mute, who had a friend who was a physician, told 
me that those who hai never been sick from their infancy would 
never live to be old ; but that those who had often been so would 
live to be very old. 

‘«* Recollecting, then, that I had never been sick since my 
birth, I had a constant fear that I could not live to be old, and 
that I should never be thirty-five, forty, forty-five, nor fifty 
years old. 

«¢ «My brothers and sisters who had never been sick from the 
time of their birth were dead. My other brothers and sisters 
who had been sick were restored. 

‘¢ «Except for my never having been sick, and the belief which 
followed it that I could not live to be old, I should have studied 
more ; I should have been very, very wise, like those who hear 
and speak. 

«««Tf I had not known that deaf person, I should not have 
feared death, and I should always have been happy.’ 

‘It appears astonishing that we can write to Massieu, and 
reason with him as with a man of the clearest understanding ; 
but this will not surprise us when we know that Massieu is, 
perhaps, one of the profoundest men of the age. The sincerity, 
the precision, the sublimity of some of his answers to 
questions the most unexpected, the most difficult, and the most 
abstract, will enable us to judge of the temper of his mind 
and the sensibility of his heart. 

‘‘T asked him one day before many persons: ‘My dear Mas- 
sieu, before your instruction, what did you believe that those who 
looked at each other and moved their lips were doing ?’ 
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***T believed,’ he replied, ‘that they were expressing.’ 

“©Q. ‘Why did you believe that ?’ 

**R. ‘Because I had observed that when persons had spoken 
to my father concerning me, he had threatened to punish me for 
what I had done.’ 

“*Q. ‘You believed, then, that the movement of the lips was 
a means of communicating ideas ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

**Q. ‘Why did you not move your lips to communicate your 
ideas ?” 

“ R. ‘Because I had never sufficiently observed the lips of 
those who speak, and when I tried to speak they told me my 
noises were bad. As they told me that my misfortune was in my 
ears, I took some brandy and poured it into my ears, and stopped 
them up with cotton.’ 

*©Q,. ‘Did you know what it was to hear ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

*©Q. ‘How did you learn that ?’ 

“*R. ‘A relation who could hear, and who lived in the house, 
told me that she saw with her ears a person whom she did not 
see with her eyes, when he came to see my father. 

‘«¢ Persons who hear see with their ears during the night those 
who are walking. 

“** The nocturnal walk distirguishes persons and tells their 
names to those who hear.’ 

‘We see by the style of these answers that I have been 
under the necessity of copying and preserving them exactly, 
to transmit them to the public.” 

Nothing, without doubt, is more interesting to know than 
the early impressions of a deaf-mute from birth; but how is 
this interest augmented, when it has for its object one of these 
unfortunates who, having arrived at a perfect state of civiliza- 
tion, contributes by his talents not only to the glory of his 
master, but also of the school where his intellectual and moral 
faculties have been developed. Can we fail to recognize the man 
who is sensible of his own dignity, in this simple and natural 
recital which the pupil of the Abbé Sicard has made, himself, 
of the first sensations and the first griefs which he experienced ? 
His vague reveries while guarding the flock entrusted to him ; 
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his tears for an ignorance the consciousness of which he al- 
ways carried about him; the unquiet and ambitious desire to 
overcome the insurmountable barrier which nature had placed 
between his reason and the light which it implored,—were not 
they all the impulse of that secret power which urges man to 
an active existence ? Moreover, when we had become acquainted 
with these particulars, it seemed to us still more a matter of 
interest to learn from himself what object presented itself to 
his thought, and what sentiment filled his heart, during the 
religious act which paternal piety exacted of him every 
morning. We knew him sufficiently well to foresee the power 
that must have been exercised upon his religious belief by the 
imagination,—that wonderful faculty which, never’ willing to 
interrogate in vain, dares to believe everything in order to 
consecrate at its will enjoyments, mysteries and hopes, and 
fears not to create fables when the reality escapes it. It was 
thus in truth that, born with an ardent mind, and without 
any point of support in the moral world, this deaf-mute child, 
curious to penetrate the secrets of that nature which he saw 
filled with life, variety, and abundance, embraced a chimera 
in the absence of the truth. But we ought rather to pity than 
blame him, since in his very error he furnishes us a new 
proof of an innate religion in the heart of man. The following 
is: an abridgment of a conversation which we held with him on 
this subject. 

**Of what did you think,” we asked him, ‘‘when your father 
made you fall upon your knees ?”—“‘ Of the sky.”—With what in- 
tention did you address to it a prayer ?’—“ In order to make it 
descend by night upon the earth, to the end that the vegetables 
which I had planted should grow, and that the sick should be re- 
stored to health.”—‘‘ Was it of ideas, words, and sentiments, that 
you composed your prayer ?”—“‘‘ It was the heart that made it. I 
did not know at that time either words or their meaning.”— 
‘‘What did you feel then in your heart ?’—Joy, when I found 
that the plants and the fruits grew; pain, when I saw them 
injured by the hail, and that my sick relatives still continued 
sick.” 

At these last words of his answer, Massieu made several signs ' 
which expressed anger and threatening. 
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‘¢ Was it thus you menaced heaven ?” we demanded of him with 
astonishment.—‘‘ Yes.” But with what motive ?”—‘‘ Because 
I thought I could not reach it, to attack and destroy it for, 
causing all those disasters, and not curing my relatives.” 
—‘* Were you not afraid to irritate it, and that it would pun- 
ish you ?’—*‘I did not then know my good master Sicard, and 
I was ignorant what heaven was; it was not until a year after 
my education that I feared to be punished by it.”—‘‘ Did you 
give a figure or form to this heaven ?—‘‘ My father had shown me 
a. large statue in the church in my country; it represented an 
old man with a long beard ; he held a globe in his hand ; I be- 
lieved that he dwelt beyond the sun.”—‘‘ Did you know who had 
made the ox, the horse, etc. ?”—‘‘ No, but I had much curiosity 
to see them born; I often hid myself in the ditches to wait 
for heaven to descend upon the earth for the growth of beings ; 
I wished very much to see it.”—‘‘ What did you think when. 
the Abbé Sicard made you form for the first time words with 
letters ?’—‘‘I thought that the words were the images of the 
objects which I saw around me; I treasured them up in my 
memory with a lively ardor; when I had read the word of God, 
and had written it upon the black-board with a crayon, I looked 
at it very often ; for I believed that God caused death, and I, 
feared it very much.”—‘‘ What idea had you of it ?’—“I thought 
that it was the cessation of motion, of sensation, of eating, of the 
tenderness of the skin and of the flesh.”—‘‘ Why had you this 
idea ?”?—**T had seen a dead body.”—‘‘Did you think you 
should always live ?’—*‘I believed that there was a celestial 
earth, and that the body was eternal.” 

We do not think it necessary to give here any further details. 
of this conversation with the pupil of the Abbé Sicard ; know- 
ing the idea that he now has of the true God, and his grate- 
ful feeling for him to whom he owes so great a benefit, what, 
we have said suffices to render homage to the education which 
has raised the thick vail that deprived him of so many consol- 
ing truths. It is, without doubt, one of the most precious con- 
quests of- this method, since the errors to be combated were 
the more cherished as they rose from the first inspiration of: 
that innate sentiment of which we have spoken. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, in order to. obtain this triumph, not to alarm 
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the sentiment which appeared to justify those errors, but to 
oppose, with wisdom, the logic of truth to the seducing illusions 
of a disordered imagination. This remarkable success was re- 
served for an instructor himself enlightened and pious. 

As several answers of this deaf-mute, so justly celebrated by 
his discoveries in the language of thought, have made a 
noise in the world, we will give a few here to show his religious 
principles and the correctness of his mind; adding that we 
have often observed that if the question proposed does not 
offer a pointed interest, the answer obtained is even more com- 
monplace than would be that of an unlettered man ; and that, 
if we wish to find him such as his renown presents him, we must 
question him upon subjects of a certain depth. 

A person asked him one day, in a public assembly, what dif- 
ference he made between God and nature. This was his 
answer : 

‘*God is the first Maker, the Creator of all things. The 
first beings all proceeded from his divine bosom. He said to 
the first, You shall make the second; his wishes are laws ; his 
laws are nature.” 

A lady of our acquaintance said to him, one day, that she 
compared Providence to a good mother. 

‘‘The mother,” said he, ‘takes care only of her children, 
whilst Providence takes care of all beings.” 

These are the answers which he gave to the following ques- 
tions : 

** What is virtue, God, and eternity ?” 

** Virtue,” said he, ‘‘is the invisible, which holds the reins 
of the visible. 

**God is the necessary being, the sun of eternity, the clock- 
maker of nature, the mechanist of the universe, and the soul 
of the world. 

‘* Eternity is a day without a yesterday or to-morrow.” 

He was asked what he understood by a sense. 

** A sense,” said he, ‘is an idea carrier.” 

Some persons, wishing to embarrass him, asked him, ‘‘ What is 
hearing ?” 

“It is the auricular sight.” 

A few days ago we asked him if he made any distinction be- 
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tween a conqueror and a hero. Without hesitation he wrote 
upon the slate as follows : 

‘* Arms and soldiers make the conqueror ; the courage of the 
heart makes the hero. Julius Cesar was the hero of the Ro- 
mans ; Napoleon is the hero of Europe.” 

At the public exercise of April 25th, 1808, he was asked, ‘‘ What 
is hope ?” and he immediately answered, 

‘*It is the flower of happiness.” 

We will close with an answer which, though well known, 
appears to us to deserve a place in this notice. 

His master asked him one day, ‘‘ What is gratitude ?’ He im- 
mediately answered, as if by a flash of inspiration, 

“* Gratitude is the memory of the heart.” 

A grand thought, and which could only come from the heart. 


[In revising the present volume of the Annals for reprint, the above version 
of Madame Clo’s Sketch has been compared with the original French, and some 
errors of translation have been corrected.—Ep. Reprint. ] 


COUJRSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
BY W. W. TURNER. 


It was our original intention, as the conductors of the Amer- 
ican Annals, to avoid all controversies of a personal nature, and 
carefully to exclude attacks upon individuals under whatever pre- 
tence they might be made. At the same time we felt ourselves 
bound to publish the views of others on all matters pertaining to 
the deaf and dumb, although differing from our own views on 
the same subjects. By pursuing this course, we hoped to elicit 
much important truth on the one hand, and on the other to do 
equal justice to all, and give cause of complaint to none. We 
supposed we had succeeded in carrying out this original design 
in a manner satisfactory to all interested, until we received 
the communication from Dr. Peet of the New York Institution, 
published in the last number of the Annals. Nor have we yet 
been able to discover in what respect we have deviated from the 
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prescribed course. In our article in the January number which 
produced such a remarkable sensation in the mind of the Doctor, 
there was not the most distant allusion to himself, to his Insti- 
tution, or to his books. We had received the impression from his 
reports and from other sources that he had in some respects de- 
parted widely from the French system ; and that he had claimed, 
with no little satisfaction, improvements for the New York 
school which would place him above the suspicion of appearing 
as the champion of that system, and which would render our ob- 
jections to it less applicable to the New York than to the Hart-. 
ford Institution. We were surprised, therefore, at receiving a 
communication from him on the subject ; and still more so on 
becoming acquainted with its extraordinary character. We 
could searcely believe that the Doctor could so forget his 
enviable position as head of the New York school as to descend 
to the tricks of a political scribbler; or so far compromit his 
‘dignity and sense of propriety as to exhibit the unfairness and 
bad temper which characterize his article. As an old and tried 
friend of Dr. Peet we expected from him the consideration and 
courtesy common among friends; and that, if the positions 
assumed by us in our article were untenable, or the doctrines 
advanced were unsound, he would show it in a manner calcu- 
lated to expose. our errors and promote the cause of truth, and 
at the same time in a spirit of candor and conciliation. We 
were not prepared for the sneers and insinuations designed to 
make the impression that we are incapable of writing anything 
correctly ; and that the cause of education has nothing to expect 
from one whose productions are distinguished only for ‘‘crude- 
ness of thought,” ‘‘negligence of expression,” ‘“‘confusion” and 
want of perspicuity. Above all we were surprised at the Doc- 
tor’s modesty in sending us his complimentary article to be pub- 
lished in our journal, requesting us to inform the public that in 
his opinion we are, in point of capacity and intelligence, consid- 
erably below par. As the Doctor had never before contributed 
so much as a single line to our columns, we could not consent 
to deprive others of the benefit of his lucubrations, however ; 
they might reflect upon us. But we shall not break friendship 
with him, nor give him up yet. We certainly have not been 
struck dumb by his arguments, nor petrified by his exposure of 
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our ignorance. We have still somewhat to say in our own’ 
defence. We propose, therefore, to analyze the Doctor’s article, , 
and to show that his attack upon us was unprovoked, captious 
and unfair; that his criticisms are puerile and his arguments of, 
little weight ; and that the whole is characterized by a bad. 
spirit, appearing very much like the breaking out of some old. 
concealed grudge, or the hasty expression of a _ recent. 
provocation. 

In the first place we will just glance at the Doctor’s criticisms 
in the commencement of his article. How these verbal criti- 
cisms can have any bearing upon the matter at issue, or answer 
any useful purpose except to show off the Doctor’s erudition, 
we have not been able to discover. We should suppose that 
an honest and candid inquirer for truth would not stop to com- 
ment upon the right position of commas, or the choice of words, 
if he could comprehend the argument and the meaning of dis- 
course. But Dr. Peet seems to think differently; and pro- 
foundly regrets that we have not yet been taught “‘the value 
of perspicuity and propriety of expression.” As an instance 
of our faultiness in this particular, he selects the phrase, ‘‘a 
manual alphabet on one hand.” This occurs in our description 
of the French system of instruction, and was intended to mark , 
a difference between the French and English schools; as in, 
the former but one hand is employed in making the letters of 
the manual alphabet, while in the latter both hands are used. 
But, says the learned Doctor, this ‘‘is unnecessarily ambiguous, 
giving the reader the idea, not of a one-handed manual alpha- 
bet, but of a manual alphabet set in contrast with something. 
else.” Now the Doctor should know that when a writer intends 
such a contrast he uses the phrase, on the one hand, followed in 
close proximity by the phrase, on the other: always using the 
definite article, the, in both phrases. Instances of the use of 
these phrases in conformity with this rule occur in the Fifteenth 
Annual Report of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, page 35; also in the Twenty-Sixth Report, pages 106, , 
108, 163, and 164. Not a single instance, it is believed, can be. 
found in the thirty reports of that Institution, where a con- 
trast is indicated by the phrase, ‘‘on one hand,” (the article, 
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being omitted,) not followed by the contrasting phrase, on the 
other. Yet Dr. Peet thinks it ‘‘ unnecessarily ambiguous !” 

Passing by the Doctor’s objections to our use of the words 
content and infallible, simply remarking that we think them 
used with sufficient correctness for all practical purposes, we 
come to what the Doctor seems to consider our crying sin; the 
condemning fault of all. We quote his own words. ‘‘ On page 
101, near the middle, we find a verb and its dependent words 
without a nominative, (a contempt of grammar quite in charac- 
ter in an article written professedly to decry ‘books constructed 
according to the grammatical theory.’”) This is a sad fault, 
to be sure. Without stopping to inquire what is meant by “the 
dependent words” of a verb which require a nominative, we 
hasten to relieve the Doctor’s solicitude by stating that the word 
it should have preceded the unfortunate verb in question. 
The sentence would then read as follows; “It must be 
borne in mind, however, that we design to embrace in this 
account only so much of the course of instruction as has ref- 
erence to the teaching of language, and consequently [i¢] will 
be confined chiefly to the elementary part of the course.” Now 
whether this sin of omission is to be charged upon the printer 
or the writer, we are unable to say ; as our manuscript is not in 
our possession. This will probably remain forever among the 
unsettled questions. We only know that it was in our mind to 
give this and every verb its nominative according to the rule. 
If the fault of this omission indeed were ours, we plead in exten- 
uation the smallness of the fault, and again the universal ten- 
dency to error among men. Even Doctor Peet, notwithstanding 
his severity towards us, is not free from the same fault. In 
the second line of the paragraph near the top of page 170, our 
editor has inserted the word not, which is wanting in his manu- 
script, and which is so obviously necessary to make sense that 
even a careless reader would notice and supply the omission. 
We also find in his manuscript the word recollect spelled with 
one 7. We mention these things, not for the purpose of trying 
to make our readers believe that Dr. Peet is incapable of writ- 
ing good English, or that his early education was defective, but 
to show that we are all liable to make slips of this kind, and 
that it is at best a very small matter. 
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We have spoken of the unfairness of Dr. Peet’s article. As 
a specimen of this, we refer our readers to the paragraph at the 
bottom of page 165. His object here was to convict us of in- 
consistency, and to exhibit us in the ridiculous position of 
attempting to sustain with one hand what we were, at the same 
time, endeavoring to overthrow with the other; of defending 
and approving of the French system on one page and condemn- 
ing it on the next. Now we have been guilty of no such folly 
as this. Let it be remembered that the art of teaching the 
deaf and dumb was introduced into this country about thirty- 
two years since. At that time it was in its infancy, and was 
both in its theory and practice imperfect and defective. There 
were elements of progress and success in the French system, 
however, which were wanting in the English and German. 
There was more of truth and nature in the former than in either 
of the other systems. We think the French alphabet requiring 
but one hand far preferable to the English requiring both ; and 
the method of teaching by clear, definite signs much better 
than by articulation as with the Germans, or a mixture of both 
as with the English. For these reasons we do consider it fortu- 
nate for the deaf-mutes of this country that the French system, 
rather than either of the others, was adopted here. In saying 
this, we make no ‘‘full endorsement of the French system :” 
we do not endorse the errors and mistakes which were incorpo- 
rated with it, nor preclude the idea of improvement upon it. 
We are ‘devoutly grateful,” not “for an artificial set of signs 
expressive of the grammatical relations and inflections of words,” 
as Dr. Peet supposes, but for having been put upon the right 
track. We rejoice that a system was introduced here, based 
upon sound principles, requiring only such corrections and 
improvements as time and experience would enable intelligent 
teachers to make. 

Another specimen of the unfairness of Dr. Peet’s article may 
be found on page 167. He says, ‘‘The question then is, Shall 
the order of instruction be a regular and philosophical order, 
or shall it be a jumble, a chance medley?” And again, page 
172, ‘‘We have not here to discuss the question, in what order 
the difficulties of language are best presented; but whether 
they shall be presented in a regular and philosophical order, or 
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‘in no order whatever.” In other words he represents us as 
‘advocating the notion of teaching deaf-mutes the difficulties of 
‘language ‘‘in no order whatever ;” of prosecuting the business 
‘of instruction without any system, in ‘‘a jumble, a chance med- 
“Jey.” Now this is no question of our making. We have 
advanced no such sentiments, nor can such an inference be 
‘fairly drawn from our article. Having proposed the question, 
‘‘How can we soonest and most successfully teach a deaf- 
mute written language,” we stated expressly that. we did not 
“propose to go into the minute details of school-room exercises, 
or to prescribe daily lessons for the class ; but only to present 
such general views as might serve to guide the intelligent 
‘teacher in his inquiries after the best method of instructing. 
‘Our remarks had reference to the time rather than to the order 
of presenting the difficulties of language; to the questions 
whether we should begin with teaching set phrases to ‘llustrate 
a principle of construction, or with such colloquial phrases as 
our pupils have occasion to use every day, in their intercourse 
with others: whether language should not first be taught them 
as an art, a thing to be used as a vehicle of thought ; and after- 
wards as a science, a thing to be understood in its philosophi- 
cal principles and its laws of construction. We have no wish 
to repeat what we said in our former article in support of our 
views on these points. Our suggestions may go for what they 
‘are worth. We have no favorite theory to defend, and no little 
books to care for. And if our fellow laborers discover in our 
brief hints nothing of practical utility, nothing to induce a 
change in their mode of teaching, of course no hurt will be done 
by what we have written. 

But, says the Doctor, Mr. T. ‘seems, like the renowned 
Knight of La Mancha, to be tilting against the creations of his 
own fancy ;” though on another page he accuses us of tilting 
against ‘‘the elementary works published by the New York 
Institution.” Not to take advantage ‘‘of the confusion of an 
opponent,” we will explain to the Doctor, somewhat at length, 
what we were aiming at; and will endeavor to convince him 
that we were tilting against the creations neither of our own 
brain nor of his. 

The successful efforts of the Abbé de l’Epée, Sicard, and 
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‘other early teachers of the deaf and dumb, attracted universal 
attention. The art which they had invented was regarded as 
a wonderful discovery, and as proof of remarkable penetration 
and uncommon powers of mind. They were looked upon as 
.profound philosophers as well as distinguished benefactors. 
Influenced by sentiments so flattering to their self-love, and 
believing that the general impression was in accordance with the 
truth, they constructed a system much more complex and ele- 
‘vated than the nature of the subject required, and quite too ele- 
vated for the humble capacity of those whom they instructed. 
It contained more of philosophy than of common sense. No 
one who reads the Abbé Sicard’s ‘‘ Course of Instruction” can 
fail to perceive this. Almost at the commencement of his 
course, he endeavors to teach his pupil to classify, to generalize, 
to discriminate between the words, being, thing, and object ; 
with other exercises sufficiently difficult to task the developed 
intellect of a youth in possession of all his faculties. Through- 
out the whole course, there is a want of simplicity and of 
adaptedness to the capacity of the pupil. There is a constant 
effort to exalt a humble branch of education to the rank of a 
science, and to place the school for deaf-mutes beside the col- 
lege. The course of instruction in the American schools is 
not free from these faults. There is still, in our opinion, too 
much of stiffness and precision. There is too much labor 
bestowed upon the philosophy of language,.and upon. fixing in 
the mind of the pupil the principles of grammatical construction 
before he has collected sufficient materials. While we would 
proceed upon the principle of comparative ease and difficulty, 
beginning with the simplest forms of sentences and going for- 
ward by regular gradations to the most complicated, we would 
also incorporate with it the principle of utility: teaching sen- 
tences as they are needed in the intercourse of life to express 
real wants and impart the knowledge of common events. Our 
article in the January number of the Annals was intended to 
bear upon this point. We fully believed then, and we do now, 
that a change, to some extent, might advantageously be 
made in all our institutions for the deaf and dumb: in our own 
as well as that of New York. 

Dr. Peet, in his notice of our article, inserted in the last 
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number of the Annals, seems not to have discriminated be- 
tween the course or system of instruction, and the text-books 
used in the process of instruction. He says, ‘‘The elementary 
works published by the New York Institution, without being 
openly named, are still comprehended under this designation, 
and evidently aimed at.” Now we can assure the Doctor that 
we were not aiming at sosmalla mark. The books referred to 
are doubtless an improvement upon what has hitherto been 
published in the country, and may profitably be put into the 
hands of young pupils. But we are very far from considering 
them perfect either in plan or execution, The First Part of 
his Elementary Lessons is formed upon the same general plan 
as Bébian’s Manual of Instruction. It is not, however, like the 
latter, confined to the illustration of grammatical principles, 
but has some narratives and other miscellaneous matter. In 
these respects it is an improvement upon the model. The 
Second Part has still more of miscellaneous matter, and of 
connected composition, and is, to a considerable extent, taken 
up with phrases designed to illustrate not grammatical princi- 
ples nor general principles of construction, but the use of idi- 
omatic and other phrases which owe their peculiar significancy 
to good usage and common consent. It contains much that is 
valuable. But there is a fault in both these books which must 
materially affect their usefulness in other institutions. We re- 
fer to the introduction of local subjects and events which can 
be understood only by those connected with the New York In- 
stitution or who are familiar with its immediate vicinity ; sub- 
jects which were true or applicable at the particular time in 
which they were introduced, and not afterwards. As illustra- 
tive of our meaning we select the following sentences. ‘‘ Yes- 
terday M. and N. walked to the East River.” ‘‘ Where does 
Mr. B. live? In Fiftieth street, near the Institution.” ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth came to school about the time the new chapel was built.” 
**T can walk to the City Hall in less than an hour.” ‘This 
train will not stop at any place this side of Harlem.” ‘‘ The 
cars will leave Harlem at eight precisely. They will pass the 
steps at twenty minutes past eight.” But, as it is not our in- 
tention to review the books of Dr. Peet, we will only add that we 
consider his Scripture Lessons the best of the series, although 
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it has little claim to originality ; the greater part of it bearing 
a close resemblance to the ‘‘Catechism of Scripture History 
for the Deaf and Dumb,” first printed in Hartford in 1829. 
As we have already said, Dr. Peet seems to make no dis- 
tinction between the course of instruction and the books used 
in the process. We used the phrase in our article in a gene- 
ral sense, and intended to include in it not only the books used 
but also the school-room exercises, the details of daily instruc- 
tion as well as the general plan. So far as we had reference to 
any books prepared expressly for the deaf and dumb, the 
Manual of Bébian was in our mind. But a very considerable 
portion of what is taught in all our schools is not to be found 
in any book. It is the fruit of the teacher’s invention, suggested 
by passing events and present circumstances, directed to some 
definite point ; either the illustration of some principle of con- 
struction or of grammar ; of some idiomatic phrase or peculiar 
form of expression. Now, wnat we complain of is, not that 
these principles and forms are illustrated and fixed in the mem- 
ory of our pupils, but that an attempt is made to teach them too 
early in the course, before the child has any materials of con- 
struction, or has learned the simplest forms of colloquial 
expression. We shall perhaps be able to make ourselves bet- 
ter understood by reference to a particular case. Dr. Peet in 
his Elementary Lessons teaches his pupils first the alphabet, 
next the names of a few common objects, then the same words 
as qualified by an adjective, and then the same words as affected 
by number. This is done in thirty lessons, which would 
occupy a class about as many days. Thus far we approve of 
his course. The plural of nouns may now with propriety be 
taught. But instead of confining the attention of his pupils to 
the regular form of the plural, which is all that they can profitably 
be taught in this early stage of their course, he brings before 
them in the next five lessons all the different forms of the plu- 
ral contained in our English grammars, together with an original 
form of his own, viz., ‘‘ plural in oes.” These are followed by 
irregular plurals and by words which are the same in both 
numbers. All these difficulties, be it remembered, are pre- 
sented to the attention of deaf and dumb children, who have 
been under instruction less thar two months in a text-book 
15 
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arranged professedly upon the principle of dividing and gradu- 
ating difficulties, ‘and of introducing but one difficulty at a 
time.” How this can comport with Dr. Peet’s views as given 
in the preface of his book, “‘ that the first year or two is not the 
time to dwell on minute distinctions, or to introduce words 
which the pupil will have little or no occasion to use, in order 
to make a particular vocabulary complete,” is more than one 
not wedded to a grammatical course can comprehend. 

We will conclude our notice of Dr. Peet’s article by direct- 
ing the attention of our readers to two or three particulars in 
which he dissents from our views. We stated that the French 
course of instruction proceeds upon the principle of teaching 
language in connection with grammar,—that each and every 
principle of construction is presented and illustrated by appro- 
priate phrases before any examples of connected composition are 
given. Dr. Peet objects to this statement, and says: ‘‘ We are 
utterly unable to recognize in this description the traits of any 
‘course of instruction’ hitherto known to us, personally or by 
report.” Now if the Doctor will take from the library of his 
Institution Bébian’s Manual of Practical Instruction, and will 
examine it carefully, understanding us to mean by connected 
language, as he admits he does, “‘narratives and letters of some 
length, as opposed to isolated sentences,” he will find just such 
a course of instruction as we described. 

Another point of difference relates to the use, in the early 
part of the course, of connected composition or narrative. On 
this subject we used the following language: ‘‘As soon as 
possible the pupil should be put upon connected language.” 
‘How soon'this should be, we did not state; sooner or later 
within the first year according to circumstances. Dr. Peet 
remarks on this point, ‘‘Single sentences are more easily un- 
derstood than narratives, and narratives cannot be understood 
till the sentences which compose them are understood.” And 
again in his preface, ‘‘It has been considered a point of great 
importance to lead the pupil at as early a day as possible to 
understand simple sentences, and of these to form little nar- 
ratives adapted to his comprehension ; but it is not perceived 
that any advantages would be gained by introducing complete 
sentences before the pupil is capable of understanding them.” 
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He also regards the teacher who is engaged in teaching to the 
deaf and dumb language from a book of stories, in danger of 
soon involving himself and his pupils in a labyrinth. Now 
every teacher of deaf-mutes must have noticed the eagerness 
with which his pupils have attended to the recital of a little 
story, and the promptness and alacrity with which they have 
written out the language in which it has been conveyed. He 
must have been struck with the different degree of interest 
manifested by them while engaged in this exercise and in the 
explaining and writing of detached sentences. Who can doubt 
that the language associated with the story will remain fixed 
in the mind of the pupil when every trace of the isolated sen- 
tence has been obliterated from his memory ? On other occa- 
sions Dr. Peet himself has coincided with us in these views. 
In his preface to the Elementary Lessons, he says, ‘‘ Numerous 
reading lessons,” [stories] ‘‘are introduced, which the pupil 
should endeavor to understand by himself, with only the occa- 
sional assistance of the teacher‘in explaining single words. 
These generally turn on piquant incidents—such as take the 
strongest hold on the memories of deaf-mutes, and such as can 
be described in phrases admitting the most literal translation 
in signs.” In the Thirteenth Report of the New York Institu- 
tion, Dr. Peet uses the following language:* ‘‘ Another im- 
provement which has been introduced into the department of 
instruction is to furnish each pupil with a book in which there 
is a continuity of thought, as soon as, or even before, he is able 
to understand, of himself, the meaning of words in simple, 
connected phrases.” Among the advantages of this measure, 
he gives this as one, that it will ‘‘ inspire a thirst for knowledge 
by creating a fondness for reading.” In his Thirty-Fourth Re- 
port he favors the idea of explaining new words in connected 
language rather than in vocabularies. He says: “‘A lesson in 
history or geography gives occasion to impart new and inter- 
esting ideas, and these ideas the teacher immediately clothes 
with their appropriate words, which are thus fixed in the pupil’s 


* We have taken it for granted that the reports referred to in this article 
were written by Dr. Peet. Whether this be so or not, the doctrines con- 
tained in them must have received his sanction. 
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memory more firmly than if merely introduced in the order of 
a vocabulary, and explained by dry definitions, or by uninter- 
esting or unconnected examples.” Of the correctness of Dr. 
Peet’s views as expressed in these last quotations, we have no 
doubt. How their consistency with what is before quoted and 
with his article in the Annals can be made to appear, we shall 
not undertake to show. 

Another point of difference between us relates to the use of 
text-books prepared for children who hear and speak. We 
expressed a preference for such books, on the ground that the 
deaf and dumb should, as soon as possible, acquire the style of 
others. Dr. Peet considers their use injudicious until ‘‘ the 
deaf-mute knows as much of language as the child knows who 
uses these text-books in common schools.” If this point be 
waited for before history, geography and arithmetic are taught, 
then. many of our pupils, who remain with us only five years, 
will leave us with very little knowledge of these subjects. 
The doctrine that no book should be put into the hands of a 
deaf-mute until he knows the language of that book, is, to us, 
entirely new. The strict application of this rule would ex- 
clude not only the text-books referred to, but Dr. Peet’s Ele- 
mentary Lessons also, in all their parts. We had supposed that 
one important object in putting any book into the hands of the 
deaf-mute pupil was to teach him the language of that book ; 
and that to do this would require far greater effort on the part 
of the teacher than simply to make him acquainted with the 
subject matter of the book. The practice of the two schools, 
that of Hartford and New York, differs in this particular, in 
conformity with this difference of views. In the former, text- 
books in arithmetic, history and geography, are introduced at 
least a year sooner than in the latter.* 

Dr. Peet says ‘‘he will gladly put these text-books into the 
hands of the deaf-mute when he knows as much of language 
as the child knows who uses them in common schools.” In his 
Twenty-Seventh Report, referring to his series of books, he says 
it is supposed that they will bring the pupil “to that point at 
which he can profitably use works prepared for those who 


*See list of studies in the programme appended to the 29th Report of the 
New York Institution. 
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hear.” By referring to the report on examination in the Thir- 
tieth Annual Report of the New York Institution, we find the 
study of these books of Dr. Peet continued during the fourth 
year. So that at the beginning of the fifth year, (which is the 
last year of the pupils from several of the States,) he would 
gladly permit them the use of books prepared for those who 
hear. We infer, however, from the Committee’s report on 
examination above alluded to, that at least one teacher in the 
New York Institution does not deem it wise to defer the study 
of history ‘‘to that point” recommended by Dr. Peet. The 
subject of examination of a class of four years’ standing was 
history. We quote the language of the Committee: ‘‘ The 
teacher first explained the different ways in which the text- 
books had been used, the object being not merely to impart a 
knowledge of historical incidents, but also to give a practical 
acquaintance with written language, and promote in various 
ways the discipline of the mind.”! 

Without stopping to take advantage of the inconsistency or 
‘*confusion of an opponent,” we pass this topic to notice one 
other point of difference, and this is the last we shall notice 
at the present time. In our article on the Course of Instruc- 
tion we described the way in which a child in possession of all 
his senses learns a language, and then recommended that much 
the same course should be pursued with the deaf-mute. In 
asking the question, ‘‘In what respect does the deaf-mute pupil 
differ from the child who is beginning to learn language ?” we 
did not intend to affirm that the state of the former was pre- 
cisely that of the latter. We knew, before Dr. Peet told us, 
that one was deaf and the other not. All that we meant to 
affirm was that no such difference existed as to make it nec- 
essary to adopt methods of instruction so entirely unlike. On 
this point the views of the Abbé Sicard correspond nearly with 
our own. In explaining one of the early steps of his course, 
he says,* ‘‘ We speak to the ears of one who hears; we speak 
to the eyes of the deaf-mute. The object aimed at, as it re- 
gards each of them, is therefore the same, since we speak to 
both ; there is no difference except. in ‘the senses addressed, 


* Cours d’ Instruction, pages 8 and 9. 
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It is the sense of hearing in one case; it is the sense of sight 
in the other.”—‘‘ The pupil who hears has not, therefore, if I 
may venture to say it, any advantage over him whom I instruct ; 
and this first lesson is not more difficult to give to the mute 
who sees than to the child who hears. ”—‘‘ Let no one be sur- 
prised, therefore, if, in the course of my lessons, he notices a 
striking analogy in the means which I shall use to those which 
are employed in the instruction of ordinary children, since 
there is so great a similarity so far as the mind is concerned, 
and since there is scarcely any difference on the part of the 
senses which are to be regarded as its inlets.” Dr. Peet also, 
in directions to parents of deaf and dumb children, contained 
in his Twenty-Seventh Report, points out a course for them to 
pursue in teaching these children, substantially the same as that 
recommended by us. First he tells them to teach the names 
of familiar objects and persons ; then these names qualified by 
an adjective ; then brief directions. ‘‘ Cut wood. Bring wa- 
ter. Feed the pigs,” etc. ; then such sentences as the follow- 
ing: ‘* Uncle John will come to-morrow. Father will go to 
town Saturday. I will give you some apples.” He adds, ‘‘The 
pronouns I, we and you, with their corresponding inflections, 
me, my, us, our, your, are learned by usage without much dif- 
ficulty.” He tells such parents that in this way ‘‘they can, 
with very little trouble, form for the child, or aid him in form- 
ing, a dialect of words or signs, or both, sufficient, not only 
for all necessary communications relating to the wants or the 
wishes of the parties, but even for affording to the deaf child 
no trifling amount of social enjoyment, and of practical moral 
instruction.” Now Dr. Peet recommends this course, unques- 
tionably, because it is the simplest, the most natural, and the 
most likely to secure the result aimed at, viz., the teaching of 
language so far as it is needed by the deaf child in making 
known his wants and wishes or in ascertaining those of his 
parents.* If, then, parents should, for these reasons, adopt 
the course prescribed by Dr. Peet, why should not the teacher, 
in the first months of instruction, do the same? And in what 


* An able discussion of this topic may be found in the last number of the An- 
nals in an article by Mr. Ayres, entitled ‘‘ Home Education for the Deaf and 
Dumb.” 
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respect does this differ from the method pursued by the mother 
in teaching her child to speak or read? But we must bring 
this article, already too protracted, to a close. 

How then stand the matters at issue between us? Dr. Peet 
thinks we were endeavoring to write down his books, and in 
this endeavor made use of indifferent English and still worse 
logic ; whereas we were only, according to the best of our 
poor ability, pointing out to our fellow laborers some defects, as 
we considered them, in the French system, and recommending 
a more simple and natural course. 

Dr. Peet thinks that our pupils should be kept upon the 
learning of words and isolated sentences for the most part du- 
ring the first two years of their course, for the purpose of fixing 
in their minds principles of construction. We think, on the 
contrary, that after having learned a suitable number of words, 
they should then learn such conversational phrases and sen- 
tences as they need to use daily in their intercourse with others, 
and should then be put upon connected composition, simple 
narratives or stories of an interesting character ; and that par- 
ticular forms of sentences and principles of construction should 
be explained and illustrated as they occur in the text, or as sug- 
gested from time to time by passing events, and as the minds of 
the children expand. We prefer this course for the reason that 
the deaf and dumb at first have little or no ability to generalize 
or classify or apply principles; while at the same time they 
have good memories, and of this faculty we may most advan- 
tageously avail ourselves in the early part of their education. 

Dr. Peet thinks that a series of books prepared expressly for 
the deaf and dumb is necessary for the first three and a half or 
four years of their instruction. We prefer that such books 
as Gallaudet’s Picture Reading and Defining Book, Good- 
rich’s First Reader, Child’s History of the United States, and 
Parley’s Geography for Beginners, should much sooner be put 
into their hands. 

We leave the whole subject to the consideration of our fel- 
low laborers, and will conclude our article in the same compli- 
mentary strain with which Dr. Peet commenced his. He says 
‘*the character and long experience of Mr. Turner give to his 
article a certain importance.” ‘But it is to be regretted that 
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‘twenty-eight years’ of experience in teaching language have not 
taught Mr. Turner the value of perspicuity and propriety of 
expression.” We slightly change the phraseology, and say 
that the position and honors of Dr. Peet entitle his article toa 
certain consideration ; but it is to be regretted that time and © 
observation have not taught him the value of friendship and 
common courtesy. 


ARTICULATION AS A MEDIUM FOR THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY COLLINS STONE. 


(Continued from page 112.} 


ANOTHER prominent objection to articulation as a system of 
instruction is the comparatively small number of deaf-mutes 
who can be essentially benefited by it. The difficulties to which 
we have already alluded exist in their full force in the case of 
those who, from suitable age, quickness of perception and power 
of attention, are the most favorable subjects for such instruction. 
That there is a small class of deaf-mutes who, from a peculiar 
flexibility of the vocal organs, and unusual aptness, may, after 
long continued instruction and the exercise of ‘‘ infinite patience,” 
be taught to speak intelligibly, and to understand most that is 
said to them, we readily admit. Experiment has shown this 
result to be attainable, in certain cases, both in our own and 
in other languages. But only a small portion of the congenitally 
deaf, or of those who became so by disease or accident in early 
life, are included in this class. A greater number are found, 
after the most faithful and careful effort has been expended 
upon them, to make no perceptible progress in articulation, and 
never to acquire a sufficient knowledge of language to be of 
any practical use to them. ‘That this is true of a large number 
of deaf-mutes, the warmest advocates of the system allow. 
Mr. Haug, in his address before the convention at Pforzheim, 
after speaking of the wonderful results in articulation obtained 
in the first class in the German schools, goes on to say: ‘‘ Can 
we obtain this brilliant success from the majority of our pupils ? 
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I doubt it. And if it were so, the number would be still consid- 
erable of those who speak and read on the lips badly ; the num- 
ber would even be considerable of those who speak hardly 
intelligibly for the teacher, and entirely unintelligibly for all 
others, and to whom articulate utterance is so painful that it 
produces a visible repugnance, so that external constraint must 
be used to induce them to practice it, but who, as soon as this 
constraint ceases, recur to signs or writing. To this is added, 
in cases where the pupils are endowed with feeble intellect, an 
imperfect knowledge of language; which, in oral conversation, 
makes them constantly at fault in the conception of ideas, in 
the choice of expressions, in the arrangement and construction 
of sentences. It cannot be denied that every considerable 
institution, from time to time, sends to their homes pupils in 
regard to whom there is the sad conviction that they will not 
continue to speak, and that, therefore, the time and trouble 
devoted to articulation are lost for them. Nay, there are many 
instances in which the same avowal must be made even with- 
out looking beyond the school years. More than one teacher, 
in view of such pupils, asks himself, in moments of physical 
exhaustion and mental discouragement, Of what use is all this 
expense of time, strength, and patience ; of what use all this 
toil of teacher and pupil, when, after all, the latter does not 
advance far enough to be able to use articulate language in 
the later period of life for which school is to prepare him ? 

**Tt is undeniably true that just in the degree in which the 
results of our labor are, in many cases, delightful and cheer- 
ing, they are fruitless in many others. Hence arises a painful 
feeling; and the more time, energy, and labor we have 
expended, the less we can arm ourselves against despondency, 
when we accomplish no satisfactory results, and when not 
only the object of instruction, a command of articulate lan- 
guage, is unattained, but when, also, in consequence of the 
time lost in attention to articulation, the mental culture of the 
capable as well as of the less favored pupil is sacrificed.” 

Mr. Haug divides deaf-mutes into three classes: those who 
acquire a good articulation, and are able to ‘‘ converse fluently 
with all strangers, and even perfect and extend their knowl- 
edge of language, both as respects ideas and expression,”— 
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those who make very little progress, and ‘‘speak hardly intelli- 
gibly for the teacher, and entirely unintelligibly for all others,”— 
and those who make absolutely no progress. What benefits 
the second class obtain from their articulation, we are unable 
to see; it is a matter, however, of some consequence to ascer- 
tain the proportion which the two latter bear to the first. 
We are fortunate in having the testimony, on this point, of can- 
did and competent observers of the results of articulation in 
schools where it is enthusiastically advocated as the only ra- 
tional system, and taught under circumstances peculiarly fa- 
vorable to success :—we refer to those of Germany, Prussia, 
and Switzerland. Mr. Day gives the following instance : 

‘‘In the most advanced class in one of the German schools, 
which had been four years under instruction, the scholars read 
by turns, at my request, commencing at the 24th verse in the 
4th chapter of John, and each reading a verse. The following 
were the results :— 

** Pupil No. 1: Not three words intelligible. 

«« No. 2: Unintelligible, weak and nervous. 
No. 3: do. do. 
No. 4: Not a single word intelligible. 
No. 5: Five of the simplest words intelligible. 
No. 6: One or two words intelligible. 
No. 7: Six words intelligible. 
No. 8: Four words intelligible. 

‘‘These results would vary somewhat in different schools. 
In some I think they would be more favorable.” 

As these pupils were taken at random, this is undoubtedly 
not a fair sample of the ability of the best pupils in the German 
schools to articulate. The result of the experiment, neverthe- 
less, is not without its significance. Mr. Day gives his own 
conclusion in the following words : 

‘The number to whom instruction in articulation is not 
given, or, if attempted, is a complete failure, varies somewhat in 
different schools. Combining, however, the judgment of judi- 
cious teachers with my own observations, I think they may 
safely be reckoned at one-tenth of the whole. Of those to 
whom, in consequence of peculiarly favorable circumstances, 
articulation promises to be of use, and of whom success, in the 
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modified sense just explained, can be predicated, the proportion 
may be one-fifth or two-tenths ; leaving seven-tenths, or the 
great mass, though differing somewhat in their attainments, 
yet only able as a general thing to make themselves under- 
stood in the articulation of frequently repeated sentences and 
single words, and to whom this limited acquisition can be of 
very little worth.” 

Mr. Day arrives at this conclusion, be it remembered, after an 
extended and careful examination of processes and results in 
the principal schools on the Continent in which articulation is 
taught, and after intercourse, more or less extended, with the 
best pupils who have left these schools. Interviews with many 
of these pupils are described by Mr. Day, which show that his 
estimate of the success and value of such instruction, as given 
above, is sufficiently liberal. 

Professor Morel, of the Royal Institution at Paris, who, in 
addition to his extensive personal experience, has often visited 
the German schools, gives the following testimony : 

‘*From the observations which we ourselves made in the Ger- 
man schools, we are sustained iu saying that one third only of 
the pupils become skillful enough in speaking and in the read- 
ing on the lips to derive advantage from the oral lessons of the 
teacher, and to carry on communication with others by means of 
oral language ; a second third succeed in uttering articulations 
and in reading them on the lips only in a painful, confused and 
imperfect manner, and renounce this mode of intercourse for 
signs and writing, or at most pronounce only a few single words ; 
and with the last third, the results are of no possible value in 
the education and prospects of the pupils. Now let us see to 
what these results are reduced. We stated above that one-tenth 
of the deaf-mutes presented for admission into the German 
schools were rejected before any trial; that, of those admitted, 
one-fifth were sent away as incapable of instruction, and, of 
those retained in the institution, hardly a third make sufficient 
progress in speaking to enable them to use oral language in the 
interchange of ideas. Thus a third of four-fifths of nine-tenths 
is the number of deaf-mutes who really succeed in speaking ; 
less than one-fourth.” 

Mr. Weld does not state definitely the proportion of pupils 
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in the German schools whom he regards as materially bene- 
fited by instruction in articulation, but, from the general tenor 
of his report, it is probable that his judgment would not differ 
essentially from those of the gentlemen already cited. 

The Institution at London, under the care of Mr. Watson, 
pays more attention to articulation than any other in Great 
Britain. It is there a part of the regular course, and all who 
cannot succeed in making some considerable proficiency in it 
are regarded as deficient in intellect. 

An intelligent gentleman, who had been ten years connected 
with the Institution, remarked to Mr. Day that ‘‘ not one-fourth 
of the pupils there can be taught to speak.” From the pecu- 
liar difficulties attending such instruction in the English ian- 
guage, to which we have referred, we are confident that this 
proportion must be greatly reduced, if it was intended to in- 
clude only those who acquire spoken language so perfectly as to 
make it their medium of intercourse with society. 

It will be seen at once that where this system is adopted a 
large number of deaf-mutes must be rejected at the outset, as 
incapable of education :—a fact already alluded to in the quota- 
tion from Prof. Morel. The school at Zurich, Switzerland, 
probably stands at the head of all others in its reputation for 
success in teaching articulation. Mr. Weld states that the 
usual number selected from among the annual applicants is not 
more than one-fourth or one-third of the whole. In the year 
1843, twelve applied, and two only were admitted; the next 
year four were selected out of twelve, and he was informed by 
an officer of the Institution that this was about the usual pro- 
portion. ‘Phis is the case, more or less, in all German schools 
where articulation is made the basis of instruction, and the care 
exercised in the choice will be found to bear a very fair pro- 
portion to the success attained by the school, and its reputation. 

After the great care thus exercised in selecting proper sub- 
jects, we might hope to find the number who are actually 
admitted to the privilege of instruction allowed for a long 
time to reap its benefits. So far from this, however, we find, 
even of these, an important proportion excluded after a trial. 
The Institution at Zurich, four years since, had, from its foun- 
dation, admitted eighty-six pupils, and dismissed sixteen from 
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incapacity ;—about one in five. Of the thirty-four pupils ad- 
mitted from 1838 to 1843, tem were dismissed for the same 
reason ; about one in three. The Institution at Riehen, up to 
the same date, had received sixty-six pupils, and dismissed 
nineteen. At Pforzheim, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, of 
two hundred and forty-nine pupils received between 1826 and 
1844, fifty-two were dismissed, or more than one in five; and 
this although the principal had in his possession a list of all 
the deaf and dumb persons in the Duchy, and before admitting 
them had obtained exact information with regard to their physi- 
cal and mental capacities. Mr. Weld mentions the case of a 
young man, ‘‘ belonging to an intelligent family, whose attain- 
ments were satisfactory to his parents, but who was dismissed 
from the school at Zurich because he could not acquire articu- 
lation;” and adds, he is ‘‘ not willing to suppose that the accom- 
plished head of the Institution pursues this course from want 
of benevolence, but rather from the conviction that those he 
declines receiving or retaining as pupils are really deficient 
in intellect, and that labor expended on them would be vir- 
tually lost.” 

And to what are the unfortunate individuals thus excluded 
consigned ? Not to some lower grade of instruction ;—not to 
the benefits of some more imperfect system, but to the utter 
darkness and neglect, to the profound gloom, of their own un- 
alleviated misfortune. The lot of many who are retained is 
sufficiently uninviting. Of the instruction communicated they 
ean know but little. They are made the subjects of a process 
for weeks, months, and years, which is utterly unintelligible and 
exceedingly irksome, without a ray of sunshine to enliven their 
toil, or cheer them in a journey which to them has no meaning 
and apparently no end. 

It is important to remark that the large class of deaf-mutes, 
amounting, as we have seen, from three-fourths to four-fifths of 
the whole number, (if the instruction is in the English language, 
the proportion whom actual experiment shows to receive little 
practical benefit is much larger than this,) are not by any 
means generally deficient in intellect. A large part of them 
have good minds, and although, from a stiffness of the vocal 
organs, or from want of tact, they fail to acquire the sounds 
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and forms of spoken language, yet under a different system 
they do acquire a good knowledge of written language, and 
the elements of a good common education. In the case of 
those, on the other hand, who receive the most benefit from 
articulation, and who can be taught the use of spoken language, 
the skill they acquire is far from removing all traces of their 
misfortune. Their utterance is still broken and imperfect, so 
that even in ‘‘remarkable cases” of success, and where there 
is the highest intelligence, this method of communication is so 
uncertain and unpleasant that it is often abandoned for some 
other more agreeable and sure. Mr. Weld mentions the fol- 
lowing cases, which are so much in point that we quote them 
at length: 

**T had the pleasure of meeting (in London) a lady of rank 
and mature age, who had been privately educated, and who, 
although congenitally deaf, used articulation only in her ordi- 
nary intercourse with others. She had received the instructions 
of an able teacher for fourteen years, had enjoyed the constant 
company and aid of a talented female friend from her childhood 
to the day of my visit, and had had the devoted attention of 
her accomplished mother during a large part of her life, direct- 
ed especially to this end. She had, in fact, enjoyed the best 
advantages which abundant wealth and parental affection 
could furnish. The deaf lady could articulate intelligibly, at 
least on all common subjects, and was in every respect well 
educated, considering her misfortune. The tones of her voice 
were however very unnatural, and, I must add, very disagree- 
able to my ear; so much so that, were she a sister of my own, 
I should much prefer never to hear her speak, but rather to 
have her communicate with others by writing, dactylology, or 
the language of signs. 

‘* Another case was that of a gentleman of good education and 
superior talents, who had been a teacher for six years, and had 
previously had the advantages of the best instruction for ten 
years. He owed much also to the anxious care and efforts of 
an intelligent relative, who had devoted a great part of her life 
to his benefit, even being with him during much of his pupilage 
for the purpose of aiding him in his studies. He spoke more 
agreeably than any congenitally deaf person I had before seen, 
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though still his voice was not a pleasant one. I could under- 
stand more than half he said in common conversation readily ; 
but the other half was often unintelligible. He could also un- 
derstand me, when speaking deliberately and with special care, 
to perhaps a greater extent; yet there was frequent need of re- 
sorting to signs, dactylology, or writing, and we soon, by tacit 
consent, used one or the other of these means of communication 
more than speech.” 

Another case of great interest was a gentleman who for 
fourteen years was a private pupil of the London School; 
‘a man of extraordinary attainments and great excellence 
of character, who holds in respect to general knowledge a 
rank quite superior to that of many at least who have had 
no similar misfortune to contend with. He belonged to a 
family of high intelligence, and had enjoyed the best of advan- 
tages, both at home and at school, for the development of his 
mental powers in the acquisition of knowledge. I was credi- 
bly informed that he had more or less knowledge of sixteen 
languages; that is, as I understood, the ability to read in them. 
He is a barrister; and though he pleads no causes, is employed 
as chamber-council, and in the management and settlement of 
estates ; thus doing certain kinds of legal business with credit to 
himself, and advantage to others. Articulation to such a man 
would of course be a great benefit. He possesses the ability to 
use it in some degree; but it is imperfect, so much so that in 
the interviews I had the privilege of enjoying with him, he 
spoke but little. The attempt to do so was evidently embar- 
rassing, and he preferred, as I did also, to converse by writing, 
or the manual language of the deaf and dumb.” 

These cases we regard fair specimens of what the system can 
do for the deaf and dumb under the most favorable circumstances. 
In how many instances among those who come to us for instruc- 
tion do we find these circumstances to meet ? Here is abundant 
wealth, superior talents, and, in two cases out of three, a near 
friend who can devote from ten to sixteen years to the special 
improvement of the individual who is the subject of the misfor- 
tune. When they do meet, we would certainly advise more or 
less attention to be given to articulation. In view, however, of 
the imperfect results of the system, even under circumstances 
the most favorable for its success, of the small number of the 
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deaf and dumb to whom it can bring relief, and of the great 
number who are unable to obtain from it the slightest benefit, 
we think it will be long before the intelligent teachers in 
American institutions will adopt it asa medium of instruction. 

We shall notice but one other objection to teaching the deaf 
and dumb by means of articulation: the bearing of the system 
upon their religious instruction. This we regard as the most 
serious of all. The necessities of the system require that in- 
struction upon moral and religious subjects should be deferred 
to a late period in the course. Accordingly the German instruc- 
tors almost universally make no attempt to communicate relig- 
ious truth till the pupil has been under instruction from two to 
three years, and in some cases it is deferred till the fifth year! 
From what has already been said with regard to the proportion 
of deaf-mutes who can be taught to articulate and read on the 
lips, it will be evident that instruction conveyed in this manner 
must be unintelligible to the great mass of them. Upon the 
religious exercises of the German schools Mr. Day remarks: 

‘* Religious services, consisting of the daily devotions, and the 
religious services on the Sabbath, occupy a far less prominent 
position, and are far less effective than with us. I have taken 
every opportunity in my power to attend these exercises, and 
can never recall them to mind without sadness. Conducted as 
they usually are, through spoken language, with for the most 
part only a moderate employment of signs, they evidence the 
certainty that, to all but the most advanced pupils, they must 
prove a perfect loss. So satisfied, indeed, are the German 
teachers of this, that, in most schools, the greater part of the 
scholars do not attend the religious instruction on the Sabbath. 
In some schools, there is no religious instruction on the Lord’s 
Day ; in others only once a fortnight; while in others, I am 
happy to say, pains are taken to collect the dismissed pupils re- 
siding near the institution, and teach them the truths of religion 
in connection with the highest class. Very seldom, if ever, is 
there more than one religious service on the Sabbath, and this 
generally assumes, as perhaps would be expected in small in- 
stitutions, nearly the form of a Sabbath-school class with us. 
Equally defective, from the same cause, are the devotional | 
exercises with which the day is commenced, or the school 
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opened. Whether a short prayer is articulated by a more ad- 
vanced scholar, as is sometimes the case; or the teacher hastily 
explains a passage of scripture, without prayer, as I have also 
seen ; or offers prayer himself, by words, none but by far the 
smallest portion of the scholars understand it. To the large 
number of the pupils, it is a mere dead form, of very little, if 
any, advantage.” 

We wish distinctly to say that, for the sad picture here giv- 
en of the religious exercises in German schools, we are disposed 
to hold the system responsible, rather than those who use it. 
Many of these instructors are doubtless benevolent and excel- 
lent men, who take a deep interest in the spiritual welfare of 
their pupils, and yet feel that this is the best they can do for 
them. Such facts need little comment. These are indeed the 
necessary results of articulation, when employed for the reli- 
gious instruction of the deaf and dumb. Few intelligent persons 
can engage with interest in exercises which are so senseless 
and unmeaning. We should not commit deaf-mutes to the 
tender mercies of such a system, if'a better one could be 
found. In no particular are the comparative merits of the 
two systems (articulation, and natural signs) more distinetly 
brought out, than in the facilities which they respectively offer 
for bringing religious truth to bear upon the mind and heart of 
the deaf-mute. Mr. Weld presents the value of the two sys- 
tems, in this respect, in the following forcible contrast, consider- 
ing the German and American schools as the fair exponents of 
the systems pursued in each : 

‘How can any man give an intelligent account, to a deaf 
class of three months’ standing, of the great facts, for instance, 
contained in the first few chapters of the Bible, on the strict 
German method? But this can be done, and is often done, in 
our American schools, not only to the extreme interest and 
satisfaction of such a class, but with a speedy and most ob- 
vious enlargement of the mental activity and power. 

‘How can one, on this plan, teach the attributes of God ? 
He may indeed point up with a look of solemnity, and utter 
the sentence, ‘God is good, wise, merciful, almighty,’ etc. But 
what does the pupil understand by this? Almost nothing right- 
ly for a long, long time ; nor is it-expected that he will or can, 
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until his growing knowledge of language permits the glimmering 
light he has received by these attempts very gradually to in- 
erease. On the other hand, a pupil of good mind may be taught 
these great truths by our method in a comparatively short time, 
though they must indeed be repeated and illustrated, as his as- 
tonished mind is able to bear them.” 

We stated, at the beginning of our article, that our desire was 
to group together some of the objections which experience and 
observation have shown to lie against articulation as a medium 
of instruction for the deafand dumb, rather than to enter upon 
an original investigation of its merits. We have noticed three: 
the great difficulty of teaching persons who have been deaf from 
birth to articulate, even under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces, and the vast expense of time and labor required to accom- 
plish it ; the fact that a large majority of persons belonging to 
this class are incapable of receiving such instruction, and there- 
fore do not and cannot derive the least benefit from it; and 
that it is an exceedingly difficult, imperfect and uncertain me- 
dium for conveying religious truth to the minds of those whose 
ears are insensible to the sound of the human voice. The list 
might be extended almost indefinitely, but the points noticed 
are fundamental, and, we think, quite sufficient to show that a 
worse system for the education of the mass of the deaf and 
dumb can hardly be found. 

We will only say, in conclusion, that were it not for the in- 
veteracy of habit, and the strength of long cherished associa- 
tions, we might indulge the hope that even our German fellow- 
laborers would at length perceive the great imperfection of 
their system, and abandon it for a better. If such a change 
should take place, it would indeed be a new era in deaf-mute 
instruction, for we believe the ingenuity, the versatility, and the 
indefatigable patience of the German mind, applied under the 
auspices of a better system, would work out results in this 
most interesting field of labor far beyond any thing that the 
world has yet seen. 
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In bringing this series of notices to a conclusion in the pres- 
ent number, we shall have to content ourselves with merely 
naming the titles, for the most part, of the books which remain 
to be mentioned. We shall also omit from the list the reports 
of institutions. 
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BovuI.ty, (J. N.) Deaf and Dumb, or the Abbé de l’Epée, an 
Historical Play, in five'acts. Translated from the French 
edition, by the Author, to which is prefixed some account 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Schools for the Deaf and Dumb in the World. 


In a late number of the Annals, we gave some statistics 
respecting the number of institutions for the deaf and dumb in 
Europe and America ; following the Quatriéme Circulaire, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1836. We have lately had our attention di- 
rected to certain sources of information on this subject, of more 
recent date ; from which it appears that the schools for the deaf 
and dumb in some of the European nations are much more 
numerous now than they were twelve years ago. Mr. Day, in 
his Report, (1844-5,) enumerates one hundred and sixty-two 
European institutions of this character, forty-four of which 
were in France, and about seventy in the German States. The 
ninth Hamburg Report (1847) gives the names of just eighty 
German schools for the deaf and dumb, containing in all about 
one thousand eight hundred pupils. 
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The increase of institutions for deaf-mutes has been rapid. 
The Second Paris Circular (1829) gives the names of only 
eighty-eight. The Third, (1832,) one hundred and twenty-eight. 
The Fourth, (1836,) one hundred and forty. Mr. Day’s Report 
(1844) gives a list of one hundred and seventy-two, and now 
(1849) there are probably in the whole world very nearly two 
hundred schools for the deaf and dumb, containing not far from 
seven thousand pupils. 


A New Paper for the Deaf and Dumb. 


We have just received the first number of ‘‘ The Deaf-Mute,” a 
semi-monthly paper published at the North Carolina Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, and devoted chiefly to the subject 
of the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. It is 
not confined, however, to this subject, but embraces columns of 
miscellaneous matter, adapted to instruct and amuse the class 
of persons for whom it is especially intended. We wish abun- 
dant success to the conductors of this little paper, in their new 
enterprise. 


NOTICE. 


With the present number of the Annals—the last of the second 
volume—we have decided to suspend the publication of the work. 
We say suspend, not discontinue, for it is our hope to be able, at 
some future time, to issue a third, and perhaps a fourth volume. 
We make no promises, however, for our action in this respect 
must depend on circumstances not yet fully determined. 

The Annals was commenced as an experiment, and with no 
very strong expectation, on the part of its conductors, that it 
would be continued for many successive years as a regular 
quarterly periodical. Neither has it seemed to us particularly 
important that a work of this kind should make its appearance 
with all the regularity and uniformity of the ordinary literary 
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and scientific magazines. If a reason is asked for our: present 
suspension, we may reply that our range of topics is somewhat 
limited ; that the labor of preparing articles for the Annals has 
fallen upon a few individuals, who, in the course of the eight 
numbers already issued, have had an abundant opportunity for 
saying that which should first be said ; that we have not received 
from our brethren of other institutions the amount of aid, in the 
way of contribution to our pages, which we had reason to expect : 
and that, being thus thrown back on our own resources, we prefer 
to wait, for a time, until additional matter accumulates upon 
our hands. 

Should we, after a rest of months, or even of years, resume the 
publication of the Annals, we design to have the future numbers 
take the form of the past, so that they can be bound together, 
and present, to ‘outward appearance, no indication of the hiatus 
between them. 

Such of our subscribers as are still in debt for the present 


volume are requested to make payment to the publishers with all 
convenient despatch. 


